Crisis in_tactics: 


Confrontation or. education 


iSOLEDAD: 


(x) Four -college complex 
x Chancellor’s house 


2000 acres of concrete in 1990: with 20 colleges, parking, and 


housing, there’s only one meadow left (beneath the Chancellor's 
house) and not too many trees - see story on page 3 . 


Cultural arrogance examined at UC 


A series of programs de- 
signed to cast some light on 
the “Dark Continent” of Af- 
rica has been organized by Dr. 
Fred Warren, specialist in the 
music and related arts of Af- 
rica, and chairman of the 
Department of Music at So- 
noma State College, under the 
sponsorship of the University 
of California Extension Santa 
Cruz.The so-called “darkness” 
of Africa has only been the 
ignorance of the European 
and American visitors to it, 
and not the reality of African 
civilization. 

“It is a fact: the whites 
consider themselves superior 
to the blacks,” states Frantz 
Fanon, the Black African psy- 
chiatrist who died in 1961, 
and has become the hero and 


idealogue of the Third World. 
This proposition is, indeed, 


a generalization, yet unfor- 


tunately, in most cases Fanon 
is right. 


This cultural arrogance, al- 


most part of the blood stream 
of our entire educational sys- 
tem, will be challenged by a 


group of programs to be of- 
fered by University of Calif- 


ornia Extension, Santa Cruz 
during the Spring and Sum- 
mer of 1970. They include 
AFRICA IN THE CLASS- 
ROOM, a weekend at U.C./ 
Santa Cruz, designed to help 
school teachers introduce the 
subject of Africa and Africans 
into the curriculum; JAZZ: 
AN AFRO-AMERICAN DIM- 
ENSION, a weekend at Asilo- 
mar, designed to focus atten- 


tion on jazz as a part of Afro- 
American culture and its re- 
lationship to African culture 
in general and African music 


in particular; AFRICAN MU- 


SIC AND DANCE, a weck- 


end on the campus of U.C. 


Santa Cruz, designed as in- 
troduction to the role that 
music and dance play in the 
everyday life of the African 
as well as the opportunity to 
actually learn African drum- 
ming, singing and dancing 
through participation; and 
THE SOUNDS OF BLACK 
AFRICA--EAST AND WEST, 
a five week study tour of 
Africa, designed for students, 
teachers and interested lay- 
men to take tremendously ex- 


Please turn to page 8. 


On the morning of Tues- 
day, January 13, guard O.G. 
Miller fired his 30 caliber car- 
bine into a racially mixed 
group of inmates in the ex- 
ercise yard of “‘O”’ wing in the 
central ward of Soledad pris- 
on. His reason for firing was 
to break up a supposedly racial 
fight that had broken out in 
the yard. The carbine was the 
only weapon available to him 
in his guard tower 40 feet 
from the scene of the fight. 
W.D. Nolan, Cleveland kd- 
wards, and Alvin Miller—all 
black -were killed. One white 
man was wounded in the 
groin. 

Reaction to the killing was 
fierce on both ends. On the 
1Sth a group of black pris- 
oners went on a hunger strike 
and submitted the following 
demands to the prison ad- 
ministration: 1) a federal 
grand jury investigation of the 
murder, 2) segregation of all 
black and white prisoners, 3) 
a psychiatric examination of 
all guards, and 4) white guards 


and the ones that were eating 
were doing so 30 at a time in 
the 500 man mess hall, for 
the prison was in a state of 
emergency. Young’s report 
was submitted to the grand 
jury, which would begin an 
investigation on the 22nd, 
and the bay area papers were 
screaming the story of the 
brutal revenge killing of the 
central ward guard (central 
ward is the “maximum secur- 
ity”) ward of the prison. 
On the 18th the hunger strike 
was reported over (‘the men 
got hungry’’), and since then 
Soledad has been absent from 
the papers. 

Stan Ginsburg and some 
other members of a group 
known as Vanguard Baking 
and Delivery (an official cam- 
pus organization) were a little 
disturbed by the events listed 
above. A good number of the 
prisoners, helped by a number 
of citizens on the outside, 
were pressing for state and 
federal investigations. They 
needed as much help in their 


for white prisoners and black fight as they could get. 


by David Zeiger 


guards for black prisoners. 

Meanwhile, M onterey 
county district attorney Bert- 
ram N. Young was holding 
an unofficial preliminary  in- 
vestigation on the killing, and 
on the 16th he announced 
that Miller had committed 
‘Sustifiable homocide” and 
was not guilty of any crime 
under the law. On that same 
day a guard in the central 


ward was jumped and beaten - 


to death by the inmates. 

By the 17th the hunger 
strike had spread to close to 
400 prisoners (mostly black) 


A meeting was held where 
Vanguard B & D decided to 
call a demonstration in sup- 
port of the prisoners and their 
demands at Soledad on Fri- 
day, January 23. The slogan 
for the demonstration would 
be “free all prisoners.” That 
did not mean that we wanted 
all those mother rapers and 
father rapers running around 
on the streets assulting our 
sisters; it meant that in our 
minds American prisons and 
the system that creates them 
are corrupt and should be 
Please turn to page S. 


| Call for Soledad demonstration | 


On Tuesday aight from 
50 to 100 students inet in 
Stevenson College to dis- 
cuss the situation at Sole- 
dad state prison and to 
plan whatever immediate 
and on-going actions are 
necessary to change that 
situation. A decision was 
made to hold a demon- 
stration at the prison on 
Thursday, January 29, at 
2:00 p.m. 

A number of needs and 
goals of the demonstra- 
tion were then discussed. 
It was felt that the basic 
attitude should be one of 
complete solidarity with 
the men behind bars. The 
demonstration will sup- 
port the demands of the 
prisoners w h o led the 
hunger strike and add to 
them the firm belief that 


O.G. Miller, the guard 
who murdered three black 
prisoners on January 13, 
should b e immediately 
dismissed from his job 
and prosecuted for the 
crime he commited. 


So come and help the 
prisoners in their struggle. 
Demonstrate, and give us 
as much help as you can 
to America’s whipping 
boys. If you have a car 
that will be available for 
the demonstration, con- 
tact us at S.1.C. (4241)— 
all cars and people who 
need rides should meet at 
Cowell circle at 12:30. 
Soledad is on highway 101 
about 20 miles south of 
Salinas. The exit is ‘*Cal- 
if. Correctional Facility.” 
~-Committee for Soledarity 
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page 2. 
Editorial by Jonathan Kirsch: 


Rebuilding on 
enemy territory 


I saw Medium Cool at the Nickelodeon last Satur- 
day. This rather difficult film takes a sideways glance 
at the 1968 Democratic Convention in Chicago, and 
records both the violence and the man behind it— 
Mayor Richard Daley. 

Daley, and his powerful Cook County machine, 
stood behind the police riots, the Lincoln Park mas- 
sacre, and the political burial of Eugene McCarthy. It 
is superbly ironic that Richard Daley should be the 
man to kill the Democratic Party in 1968, and hand 
the Presidency to Richard Nixon. Because, in 1960, 
it was Mayor Daley’s Cook County machine that gave 
John F. Kennedy the Presidency and temporarily 
turned Dick Nixon away from national politics. Daley, 
it seems, has been the maker and breaker of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the last decade. 

Democrats apparently enjoy this kind of irony im- 
mensely. A group of liberal Democrats, calling itself 
the New Democratic Coalition, is meeting in February 
to develop a youth and left-oriented movement in 
alignment with the national Democratic Party. 

The NDC is holding its founding convention in 
Chicago. 

Calling itself a “mobile poliucal entity,” the NDC 
recognizes that the only way to save the old Kennedy 
coalition is to give it the New Left glitter of not-too- 
radical leaders—some of the names on the NDC’s 
powerhouse letterhead include Michael Harrington 
(remember poor people?), Sam Brown (remember 
the Moratorium?), Julian Bond (remember SNCC?), 
and Herman Badillo (remember the Bronx?). Taste- 
fully arrayed around the edge of its promotional 
literature are some nice catch-words: TAXES ... 
PRIORITIES . . . CRIME... REVOLUTIONS... 
CITIES ...WAR... POLLUTION ... POVERTY 
oa » RIOTS 2. RACISM >... HUNGER ..... EDU: 
CATION ... DISEASE ...GRAPES. 

The NDC leaves us with lots of words and names, 
but nothing to convince veterans or witness of 
Chicago, 1968, that the Democratic Party can offer 
either moral suasion or real alternatives. Clearly, it will 
take a thorough re-examination and re-evaluation of 
the Party to change it, and the NDC hasn’t shown 
its ability to do that. Or its willingness. 

Most Democratic candidates and politicians assume 
that the “youth vote” will go to the party of McCar- 
thy and the Kennedy’s. But they fail to realize that 
Mayor Daley buried that party with the help of the 
Chicago police and the Illinois National Guard. The 
heirs to Chicago are men who command no respect 
among Democratic progressives—Hubert Humphery, 
Richard Daley, et al. 

NDC should not be condemned for its geography. 
The NDC will certainly attempt to put back together 
the Kennedy coalition, and might still succeed if it 
defines its political base and repudiates those Demo- 
crats who carry blood on their hands. Still. they 
might learn a lesson from Medium Cool. They are 
building their coalition on enemy territory. 


Panther exhibit 


Black Panthers — their ideas in the party. Included 


leaders, their women and chil- 
dren, and the dramatic story 
of their struggle — are given 
eloquent and intensive expres- 
sion in an exhibit of 120 
Photographs by Ruth-Marion 
Baruch and Pirkle Jones of 
Mill Valley. The photographs 
will be on view in the Cowell 
Gallery until Saturday, Jan- 
uary 31. 

Baruch and Jones~—a white 
husband-and-wife team - 
worked closely with the Pan- 
thers through their national 
headquarters in Oakland, and 
managed to capture the full 
impact of the people and 


in their photographic essay 
are Panther luminaries — Bobby 
Seale, Huey Newton, Eldridge 
Cleaver, David Hilliard — as 
well as the people who make 
up the Party. 

Some of the photogrgphs 
portray historic events in the 
Panther Party. Stokely Car- 
michael is shown addressing 
a rally before his split from 
the Black Panthers; the sites 
of several recent battles with 
Oakland police are captured 
on film. The exhibit has tre- 
mendous visual impact and 
holds interest for students 
and the community alike. 


by Jim Warner 


At the rate that some local 
draft boards are going through 
the lottery num bers they 
could well reach as high as 480 
by December. Recent news- 
paper articles have document- 
ed that the Selective Service 
System is encountering dif- 
ficulties with the new random 
selection proceedures. 

On January 20 Selective 
Service National Headquarters 
instructed local boards not to 
exceed No. 60 for the Feb- 
ruary call. Prior to that one 
large draft board in Berkeley 
had issued induction orders to 
men with numbers as high as 
77. According to the Chron- 
icle (Saturday, Jan. 24) an 
Oklahoma board cancelled an 
order to report issued to a 
man with lottery number 306 
when they received the na- 
tional directive. As of this 
writing fifteen State Direc- 
tors have predicted that they 
will probably not be able to 
meet their February quotas. 

Pentagon and White House 
press releases have suggested 
that much of the difficuity is 


Students advised to keep deferments 


due to variations in the distri- 
butions of birthdays from one 
local board to another. There 


are indications t h a t other’ 


more serious and complex 
factors may well cause many 
boards to reach to the end of 
the random sequence list by 
December. 

The bulk of the 1970 First 
Priority Selection Group is 
comprosed of men born in the 
calendar year 1950. Many of 
these men were drafted last 
year under the “‘oldest first” 
selection proceedure. This de- 
pletion of the 1970 prime 
liability draft pool is a result 
of the transition to the lottery 
system and will not be a fac- 
tor after this year. Thus this 
year’s First Priority Selection 
Group may well be smaller 
than next year’s. 

A provision of the new Se- 
lective Service Regulation gov- 
erning the lottery (1631.7a) 
adds weight to the above con- 
clusion. The Regulations pro- 
vide that men who would have 
been drafted in 1970 except 
for some administrative delay 


UCSC students in 
Kibbutz exchange 


by Richard Phelps 


Twenty Santa Cruz stu- 
dents have just returned from 
a six-month visit to an Israeli 
kibbutz, where they had an 
opportunity to explore the 
concept of communal living 
first-hand. The students 
worked on several kibbutzim, 
and left Israel with a positive 
impression of the success of 
this 60-year-old experiment. 

The kibbutzim, from the 
beginning, have been models 
of creative left-wing thinking — 
from their new approach to 
childrearing to their efforts 
at settling and cultivating the 
desert under less-than-peace- 
ful conditions. 

There are several kinds of 
kibbutzim with different edu- 
cational, religious, and eco- 
nomic orientations, but, they 
all involve basic communal 
principles: common owner- 
ship of material goods, demo- 
cratic decision-making, and 
above all, a reverence for 
physical labor. The kibbutz 
revolves around the following 
functions: 

1. Economic equality based 
on the Marxist tenet— “from 
each according to his ability, 
and to each according to his 
need.” 

2. Democratic rotation of 
management w hich avoids 
creauon of power groups or 
elites, or propertied classes. 


Letter 


Citv On A Hill Press 
Editor: 

The people of Califor- 
nia put. Ronald Reagan, 
Max Rafferty and George 
Murphy, among others, 
into. office. Would we 
REALLY want our Uni- 
versity to belong to the 
people of California? 

Janie Gowen 

Cowell 


3. A sense of community 
pride and devotion that ap- 
pears to work as well or 
better than capitalist wage 
incentives in generating ef- 
ficiency in agriculture and 
industry. 

4. Emergence of new forms 
of rural life that offer enough 
social, cultural, and economic 
opportunity to slow the im- 
migration of farm-workers in- 
to crowded cities. 

The present generation of 
kibbutznik are not without 
problems. The question of 
individual demands against the 
group is growing as the kib- 
butzim turn to industrialism 
and the hiring of outside labor. 
But they face these problems 
with courage and imagination, 
and continue to serve an im- 
portant role in the defense of 
the country and its develop- 
ment during wartime. 


Please turn to page 7. 
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(e.g. pending reclassification 
or pre-induction physical) will 
be called when the delay is 
concluded, even if their year 
of prime liability is over. This 
year’s First Priority Selection 
Group will help to fill 1971 
draft calls while not receiving 
any similar aid. 

It is the opinion of most 
experienced draft counselors 
that these factors will out- 
weigh the influence of the 
inclusion in this year’s pool 
of all 1-A’s between the ages 
of nineteen and twenty-six. 
Most of the nation’s draft 
boards were drafting below 
age twenty before the lottery 
system was instituted; there 
is little reason to suspect that 
many more twenty through 
twenty-six year old men will 
be drafted this year than next. 
The above arguement applies 
most strongly to urban draft 


boards. turn to page 5. 
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clerecyclerecycle 


Save the life of a tree! 

Recycle these sheets of 
paper and every other 
newspaper that you read 
and then throw away. 
Newsprint can be easily 
reprocessed—and thus the 
forests are saved from 
further cutting. 

Ecology Action and the 
Santa Cruz Community 
School are collecting dis- 
posed paper for recycling. 
TAKE O L D NEWS- 
PAPERS TO THE REAR 
DECK OF THE BOOK- 
SHOP SANTA CRUZ ON 
PACIFIC—Ecology Action 
will truck them to repro- 
cessing facilities. 

Recycle o | d_news- 
papers! Save the life of a 
tree! 
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“T myself'am rather fond of 
Governor Reagan,” remarked 
the UCSC student. 

A scene of three vears ago? 
a line from a satirical play? 
A fantasy of a desperate ad- 
ministrator? No, merely a 
typical statement of an of- 
ficer in the University Young 
Republicans, an organization 
which. considers itself “an al- 
ternative to the radical politi- 
cal persuasion” so prevalent 
on campus. 

The Republicans, who are 
associated with the California 
Young Republicans and the 
Republican National Commit- 
tee, claim 25 memebers.Com- 
mencing in the fall of 1964, 
they are “the oldest contin- 
uing student organization on 
campus and were “the largest 
regular political student 
group” until the creation of 
the Radical Union. 

According to President Tim 
M organ and Membership 
Chairman John Doolittle, the 
purpose of the organization is 
“to acquaint students with Re- 
publicanism and to advance 
our goals in the community.” 
The group places great emph- 


asis on conventional political >» 


activity, citing their work as 
Youth for Nixon and in the 
close elections of Assembly- 
men Wood and Berryhill as 
examples of the effectiveness 
of working “within the sys- 
tem.” 

In line with these goals, 
planned projects of the Re- 
publicans include free distri- 
bution of the names and ad- 
dresses of the Regents, a study 
of the political party identifi- 
cation of the faculty, and a 
monthly program such as the 
recent talk by Professor Karl 
Lamb on “Abraham Lincoln, 
the Black Revolution, and 
Richard Nixon.” 

The Republican party, as 
seen by Morgan and Doolittle, 
“stands squarely for individual 
liberty while the Democratic 


Film review 


Skier takes a nast 


by Mike Wallace 


Downhill Racer, (currently 
at the Del Mar) has some ex- 
cellent ski-race footage taken 
by a professional skier named 
Joe Jay Jalbert: to a person 
who doesn’t ski and | don’t 

it shows the challenge and 
excitement of the sport better 
than) words ever could. A 
twenty-minute documentary, 
however, could do the same 
thing, and the film tries for 
more and fails. 

The story centers on the for- 
tunes of a young American skier 
named David Chapallet (Robert 
Redford) as he goes through a 
series of races. After running a 
couple of mediocre contests in 
Furope, he returns home, grunts 
three words to his father who 
snarls back an approNimate num- 
ber, then borrows the family car 


Young Republicans 
hoast 25 members 


‘Actually, I like Governor Reagan’ 


said the student, with a 
perfectly straight face... 


by Meta Mendel 


party stands squarely for in- 
dividual welfare.” A corner- 
stone of this philosophy is the 
idea that there is “no dis- 
tinction between property 
rights and human rights.” Of 
course, “if man is to accept 
the institution of ownership, 
he must accept the fact that 
others have the right to owner- 
ship.” 

In the campus group, the 
moderate (epitomized by Nix- 
on) and conservative (epitom- 
ized by Buckley) Republicans 
who tend to hold similar be- 
liefs, outnumber the liberal 
(Rockefeller) Republicans 2 
to 1, according to President 
Morgan, who is a “staunch 
Nixon Republican.” On the 
executive board, the ratio is 
4to l. 

Though the members have 
not yet officially ‘defined 
their position on all political 
issues,’ Morgan estimates that 
a majority supports the Nixon 
Vietnam policy and opposed 


the Moratorium on Oct. IS. 


He explained that the anti-war 
protest “‘set a dangerous pre- 
cedent in that it encouraged 
university participation in the 
poltical process .. .attempted 
to move the decision-making 
process from the formal gov- 
ernmental institutions to the 
streets... and can‘t help but 
undermine the President’s ne- 


gotiating prosition in Paris.” 


Most of the Young Repub- 
licans also support Governor 
Reagan because, In Doolittle’s 
words, he 1s “an excellent ad- 
ministrator.” They agree with 
his educational policy — be- 
cause “one cannot tolerate 
the wanton destruction that’s 
gone on at the university.” 

In regiad to the strike last 
quarter, the Republicans gen- 
erally disagreed with the pro- 
testors, because the park was 
“seized in) violation of the 
law a flaunting of the 
rights of private property.” 
Morgan added that “I can’t 
accept the argument that the 


Please turn to page 8. 


and heads for town (idaho Springs, 
Colorado) in search of new (or 
old) conquests. 

He finds them in the person of 


a teenybopper who looks all of 


eleven and a halt years old and 
who yields to his advances in the 
back scat of the “S7 Chevy. Back 
in Lurope he picks up an attrac- 
tive blonde (Camilla Sparv) who 
seems more his specd anyway. He 
runs a couple of good races and 
finally windsup winning the slalom 
inthe Olympics orsome similarly 
important event after losing the 
blonde along the way 

Generally a sports tilm is bad 
because the situations are melo- 
dramatically overplayed to the 
point that the picture becomes 
excruiciating to watch. Script- 
writer James Salter and director 
Michael Ritchie were so andious 
to avoid this pitfall that they went 
to the other extreme: every thing 
is so low-key and unde:played 
that the viewer doesn’t get ex- 
cited and ultimately doesn’t care. 


ALPE NDIX | 


page 3. 


SPACE ALLOCATIONS 


The plans on the preceding pages indicate locations 
of the buildings that will be built, shown at three 
stages of development. The following list bv general 


categories of buildings indicates the gross number of 
square feet of space that will be required at these 
three stages: 


A. CENTRAI. ACADEMIC AREA 1970 1980 1990 
1. Library 100,000 210,000 550,000 
2) Assembly & Exhibit 100,000 150,000 200,000 
3. Administration 45,000 180,000 400,000 
4. Humanities 
Arts 30,000 94,000 210,000 
Languages 18,000 72,000 140,000 
5 Social Sciences 30,000 115,000 223,000 
6 Service 3,000 12,000 25,000 
299.000 833,000 1,583,000 
B SCIENCE CENTER 
] I ife Sc ences 18,000 180,000 580,000 
2 Mathematics 8.000 30,000 100,000 
30 Physical Science 100.000 370,000 815,000 
4) Engineering 110.000 430,000 840,000 
5. Special Research 87,000 202,000 
6 Sevvice Facilities 4.000 15,000 35,000 


> 
OOO 


270.000 1,112,000 2,572,000 
C. RESIDENTIAL COLLEGES 1 Colleges 15 Colleges 20 Colleges 
1} Residential 110.000 1.650.000 2,200,000 
2 Academic 75.000 245.000 600,000 
3 Athletic 20,000 75,000 100,000 
4 Student Activity 15.000 40,000 100,000 
5. Labrary 16.000 70,000 160,000 
566.000 2.080.000 3,160,000 
D. PROFESSIONAL, SCHOOLS 
1.) Business 50 000 50,000 105.000 
20 Favironmental Design 50.000 50.000 110,000 
3. Natural Resources 25,000 50,000 80,000 
40 Others. including Taw, Forestry 25.000 100,000 300,000 
5. Law Library 30,000 80,000 
150.000 280,000 675,000 
BATHE TIC AREAS 45,000 150,000 330,000 
F. STUDENT ACTIVITY AREAS 
CENTRALLY LOCATED 25.000 100,000 220,000 
G. SERVICE FACILITIES 33.000 137,000 300,000 
HH. ANCILLIARY FACILITIES 
1} Ancillary P& R Facilities $.000 50,000 120,000 
2. Ancillary Field Facilities 200,000 760,000 
8.000 : 250,000 880,000 
1. SPECIAL RESEARCH & 
AFFILIATED INSTITUTIONS 320,000 600,000 
J. HOUSING OUTSIDE OF 
RESIDENTIAL COLLEGES 
1. Single Student Dormitories 800,000 1,500,000 
2. Married Student Housing 100,000 300,000 
3. Staff Housing 1,220,000 2,400,000 
GRAND TOTAL 3,724,000 6,297,000 12,620,000 
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UCSC magic number: 27,500 


by Gregg Wheatland 


UCSC has a magic number. 

It serves as a primary con- 
stant in the complex equation 
we call the Santa Cruz “ex- 
periment.” 

It appears to be taken for 
granted, as a “natural assump- 
tion, an “unalterable reality.” 

More than any other fae- 
tor, it will determine our fate 


spill 


Judith Crist (who liked) the 
movie) wrote In her review: “the 
beauty of the flmiois that it tails 
to verbalize in) the personal re- 
lationships.” a sentence that seems 
destined to rank as classic under- 
Statement. Her choice of words ts 
interesting. too. Tt “tails” not only 
to verbalize relationships, but to 
do ans thing clse with them. Red- 
ford convey swith a shrug here and 
a gesture there that there really 
isn’t much to his character. He 
strides through the film with a 
Stoic Inscrutability reminiscent of 
Peter bonda in basv Rider, and 
Camilla Sparyv provides something 
pretty besides the scencry to gaze 
upon. Gene Hackman as the team 
manager has perhaps the most 
cliched part, but manages to give 
it some sort of character. 

Ritchie also scems to have the 


Please turn to page 7. 


Phe magicnumber ts 27.500 “These plans. Adminis- 
and it ichers to the number trators remind us, “are con- 
of students that this campus Imgent upon proper finan- 
will ultimately accomodate, cing.” This, it seems, is tech- 

In 1990, 200 years from nical jargon, meaning that 


now, the full equation should present construction plans 
be completed (despite Rea- have been hampered and sig- 
ean) and will appear some- nificantly frustrated by the 


thing like this: failure of the bonds, not to 
16.500 Undergraduates mention Reagan's stifling bud- 
t get which leaves “not a cent 
11.000 Grad students for major capital improve- 
tf ment.” 
13,000 Automobiles Virturally undaunted how- 
ever, the Chancellor and his 
20 Colleges Physical Planning Office are 
x moving ahead with plans for 


10 Professional schools 
X 
} Athletic stadium 


construction. (We are in fact, 
one college ahead of schedule. 
Originally only 4 colleges were 
scheduled for completion in 
1970.) 

Presently under construc- 
tion are the Student Housing 
Units, the Health Center, the 
Applicd Science building, and 
College 5S is nearing com- 
pletion. The Fine Arts unit is 
“all set to go.” 

Scheduled for construction 
in the near future are: College 
6, Natural Science 3, Social 
Science 1, and another Lec- 
ture Hall complex. 


GOOD 
NEWS 


A MULTIVERSITY 

This simple visual repre- 
sentation of a complex aca- 
demic development plan is, 
of course, not complete. Be- 
yond the 27,000 students ex- 
pected in 1990, there will also 
be many thousand various 
other faculty, administrative 
and service personnel. Beyond 
those facilities listed above, 
there will also be expanded 
library facilities, expanded | 
science buildings, a Confer- 
ence center, a new and vastly 
expanded administrative cen- 
ter, to mention just a few. 
(See chart) 
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Hamadar Ust: on the mystic Baba 


“When | break my Silence, the impact will jolt the world...” 


Fifteen minutes after noon, 
January 31, Avatar Meher 
Baba passed away near Ahm- 
ednagar, just before his 75th 
birthday. On February 7, his 
body was buried. For that 
week preceding the burial, 
thousands of Eastern devotees 
traveled from all parts of India 
and a handful of Western 
lovers flew there to get a final 
glimpse of the body of their 
Master. 

One of the best known 
facets of Baba’s life has been 
his complete verbal silence 
since 1925. Throughout the 
more than four decades of his 
spiritual work on earth, he 
has indicated that the break- 
ing of this silence would 
spiritualize the world and ush- 
er in a new era of love. Con- 
sequently, Baba’s passing de- 
mands a reappraisal of his 
statements regarding the 
“breaking”’ of his silence as 
well as putting them in a dis- 
tinctly new perspective. 


Mcher Baba’s physical helath 
had been failing for some time, 
although the general trend was 
interrupted by occasional periods 
unexplainable recovery. He had 
spent the last three years in tight 
seclusions, doing intense “inner” 
work. Baba explained little about 
the nature of this work on the 
inner planes of consciousness. 
However, to those close to him, 
he implied that the work involved 
preparing the world for the Man- 
ifestation of God on earth. 

Barely more than six months 
ago Baba heralded the end of this 
phase of his seclusion work with 
these words: “My work is done. 
It it completed 100 per cent to my 
satisfaction. 'The result of this 
work will also be 100 per cent and 
will manifest from the end of 
September (1968).” At the same 
time, regarding the longing of his 
lovers to sec him, Baba said, “‘l 
know that they are impaticnt to 


see me. And what about me? I also 
am impatient for them to see me. 
But the time has yet not come— 
so my lovers and I, we must wait 
a while longer.” 

Finally the long-awaited news 
arrived. On October 13, Meher 
Baba announced that he would 
break his seclusion from April 10 
to June 10, 1969, to receive his 
lovers at a “darshan,” an occasion 
to enjoy the presence of the 
Master. Although his followers 
received the announcement with 
great joy, the “‘mandali” (intimate 
disciples who live with Baba) were 
very concerned. They felt that his 
body could not possibly stand the 
strain. 

However, Baba replicd, “It will 
be casy for me to give my lovers 
darshan, so you are not to feel 
concerned about it. I will give 
darshan reclining and that will be 
no strain on my body. It will be 
different from previous darshans 
and it will be the last in silence. 
Although [ will be reclining, I will 
be very strong.” 

Despite these assurances (which 
turned out to have quite a different 
mn ning), Baba’s health became 
wo.se. But the symptoms were 
completely confusing to the doc- 
tors called from Poona and Bom- 
bay. His blood urea was so high 
that the physicans insisted that an 
ordinary man would go into a 
coma in such a condition. But 
there was not the faintest trace of 
uremic odor. Nor was there the 
least sign of the expected mental 
contusion as Baba joked heartily 
and carried on a lively “‘conversa- 
tion” with the British physician 
who practiced in Poona. 

In late January, the mandali 
observed further deterioration in 
Meher Baba’s physical condition, 
yet he refused to go to Poona for 
diagnostic tests. He told them, 
“My condition has no medical 
grounds at all; it is duc purely to 
the strain of my work.” 

During his last) days, great 
muscular spasms shook Baba’s 
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body. His body experienced im- 
measureable pain.The mandali said 
they had never seem him suffer so, 
not even from the serious auto- 
mobile accidents which had taken 
a devastating toll on his body in 
the past. 

In detailed interviews with 
Baba’s closest. disciples, this re- 
porter learned that the Master 
had given innumerable hints about 
what was to occur. However, the 
clues were vicled and the close 
disciples were caught by surprise, 


Hamadar Ust wrote on 
the mystical implications 
of the death of spiritual 
leader Meher Baba in the 
DAILY CALIFORNIAN. 
The article was contrib- 
uted by the Students for 
an Awakened Society, a 
UCSC organization. Those 
interested in further ex- 
ploration of the life and 
teachings of Meher Baba 
are invited by the group 
to examine the books and 
pamphiets in the Santa 
Cruz Baba Library. Call 
426-7982 for information. 
SS EE 
failing to recognize their signifi- 
cance until after Baba had passed 
away. More and more frequently, 
in the last weeks, he told those 
around him. “I am not this body. 
Remember this!” He told one 
disciple outright that he would 
leave his body just a few days be- 
fore he did so. On January 30, he 
told a doctor, ‘My time has come.” 
The next morning, only a few 
hours before he passed away, he 
gestured. “Today is my = cruci- 
fixion.” 

Around noon that morning, 
Baba was joking with the disciples 
about how much medicine he had 
been given. At 12:15, after his 
eyes had closed and he could not 


be revived, the attending phys- 
icians concluded that his physical 
life had ceased. 

Meher Baba’s body was placed 
in a tomb which had been built 
under his orders many years ago. 
It was garlanded with roses and 
placed in an uncovered crypt, open 
to the view of thousands who 
came to Meherabad. The variety 
of devotees was astounding: Hin- 
dus, Muslims, Zoroastrians, Chris- 
tians; illiterate, poverty-stricken 
peasants to Members of Parlia- 
ment; those who came in silence 
to others who sat throughout the 
day and night outside the tomb 
singing with deep-welled devotion. 

A simple burial took place on 
February 7, exactly seven days 
after Baba dropped his body. In- 
terestingly, in January one of his 
women mandali asked Baba when 
he would regain physical health. 
Baba replied that all would be 
well again on his birthday. Feb- 
ruary 7 was his birthday as desig- 
nated on the Zoroastrian calendar 
(though it is generally celebrated 
on February 25). Again, on the 
31st, he was asked how long he 
had to suffer. He said that, though 
the suffering would continue for 


seven days, by the end of that 
time he would be “‘very strong.” 

On the day after the body was 
buried, the disciples cabled to the 
West to inform Baba’s lovers that 
they could still come to India to 
honor his invitation for darshan 
and visit His tomb. By then, these 
close ones had begun to realize 
what Baba meant when he said 
that he would give darshan while 
reclining. 


In the report so far, one 
might see nothing more extra- 
ordinary than the passing of a 
deeply loved Master sufficiently 
advanced to know exactly what 
was to happen. But there appears 
tobe adecper and more mysterious 
aspect to this event. 

Most curiously, of the thous- 
ands who came, some to see their 
Master for the first time, few 
wept. When tears did fall, they 
seemed less from grief than of joy. 
Certainly a-deep personal loss was 
felt by those who had constantly 
enjoyed the exhilaration of Meher 
Baba’s physical presence. But none 
of his lovers felt that Baba had 
“died.” Indeed, there was a gen- 

Please turn to page 7. 


The great refusal: 
the Revolution near 


by Harvey Stone 


Does anyone remember 
“shacking’’? [I’m sure it was 
called other things too, but I 
can’t recall them; besides, a 
shack by any other name is 
still a shack. Anyway, it was 
different from ‘“‘shacking up”’, 
which was at least a healthy 
thing to do. Shacking was 
simply insulting the other 
guy’s mother, and the first 
one to get angry was the 
loser. “Your mother’s a 
prostitute—she wears a mat- 
tress on her back”’. Or, ‘“‘Your 
mother is Fidel Castro—she’s 
got guns between her legs.” 
Very Freudian. Pretty sick. 

For years now, I hadn't 
thought of my old shacking days. 
But a recent conversation brought 
up what I had managed so well to 
block out. And, significantly, we 
were talking about how you sur- 
vive-mentally even more than 
physically-in a world which you 
know is hideous. 

In a way, shacking was a sur- 
vival technique. Growing up in a 
decaying industrial city required 
some form of dealing with the 
anger and absurdities which we 
all felt but none of us understood. 
That’s probably true of every kid 
everywhere; techniques just vary. 
At the park I hung around in, we 
usually did it verbally. The guys a 
half mile away would occasionally 
beat cach other up. 

But unfortunately, growing uy 
does not necessarily imply growing 
out of the need for those tech- 
niques. A few years ago we could 
have just repressed those unsavory 
ideas about this country and life 
in general. We could have just en- 
tered a “career” and smoothed 
over the pain with sailboats, color 
television, and Bermuda vacations. 
Today, for an ever growing num- 
ber of us, that’s impossible. For 
if there is anything that the left 
in this country has done in the last 
couple of years, it’s to graphically 
point out what we have always 
understood on a gut level: the 
way we're socialized to live our 
lives is for shit. The people in 
Harlem or Appalachia certainly 
have it bad, but good ol’ middle 
class America certainly has no 
monopolies on happiness. 


Who, then does have a mon- 
opoly on happiness? Obiviously , 
no one. But equally obvious, al- 
most everyone consciously or un- 
consciously —is trying to find it. 
What Marcuse terms the Great 
Refusal includes the mini-skirt 
and hippie beads as well as the 
molotov cocktail and rifle. It’s 
international, and, maybe for the 


Harvey Stone’s article 
first appeared in THE 
RAG, an underground 
publication from the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin. 
It was submitted by UCSC 
students Shelley Wong, 
Joan Underhill, and Evan 
Shaeffer. The artwork, 
featuring local folk fig- 
ure Marc Norton and 
friends, first appeared in 
THE LEVIATHAN. 


first time in history, the teeny- 
bopper has something in common 
with the French students at Nan- 
terre and the guerrilla bands in 
Guatemala. Shacking has assumed 
more diverse and higher forms. 

But survival today is more than 
survival. It is also an attempt to 
material exploitation and psycho- 
logical strangulation is possible. 
Essentially, that’s what we've all 
gotincommon;it’s on the “tactics” 
that we differ. 

In a way, things are a lot simp- 
ler for our Guatemalan compadre. 
For him to live, he’s got to oust the 
dicators, and té oust the dictators 
he’s got to grab a gun. But for 
most of us, hunger and clothing 
really aren’t a problem. Subsis- 
tence living is self-imposed. Thus, 
the choice of tactics is more 
diverse; as LBJ would say, our 
options are open. 

But it seems that it’s exactly 
this ease of choice that makes 
the choice so difficult. Nasty old 
capitalism can turn our music and 
books and clothes and language 
into profits because it’s so flexible 
it can absorb and sustain a wide 
spectrum of ‘‘crazies’’. Thus, the 
proverbial path to that life of 
living ain’t so visible, and increas- 
ingly, the Great Refusal in Am- 
Please turn to page 8. 


Young poet speaks at UCSC 


Poet Bill Knott will read trom 
his work on the University of 


California, Santa Cruz campus, 
Thursday, January 29, at 8 PM 
in the College F i v e Fireside 
Lounge. Admission is 50¢ ard the 
public is invited. 

Knott, who writes under the 
pseudonym St. Geraud, is the 
author of two books of poetry. 
His first, The Naomi Poems: 
Corpse and Beans, won the first 
annual Big Table Series Com- 
petition for Younger Poets in 
1968. The Salt Mound Press pub- 
lished his second book, Aureal- 
ism: A Study, in 1969. His books 
have received considerable nation- 
al attention, and been critically 


Warner on draft: 


Another factor which will 
tend to push draft boards to- 
ward the end of the lottery 
list is that not every induction 
order results in a man being 
inducted into the armed for- 
ces. In California the number 
of induction orders issued 
every year is slightly less than 
twice the number of men 
who are finally drafted. (The 
percentage of successful in- 
duction orderes is higher na- 
tionwide.) . 

Calculations d one with 
government figures indicate 
that Pentagon officials did not 
take this into account when 
they predicted that men with 
numbers above 244 would 
have a “relatively low proba- 
bility of being reached for 
induction.” ‘“‘Counterdraft,”’a 
Los Angeles based publica- 
tion for draft counselors, has 
predicted that 500,000 out 
of an available pool estimated 
at 560,000 men will receive 
induction notices. 

There are other factors 
which prevent clear analysis 
of the lottery. The effect the 
new selection system will have 
on enlistment rates is still un- 

known. It is possible that men 


acclaimed by such poets as Rob- 
ert Bly, W.S. Merwin, and Ken- 
neth Rexroth. 

Knott’s poems have appeared 
in s uc h magazines as Kayak, 
Choice, Epoch, The Sixties, and 
Tri-Quarterly, and been anthol- 
ogized in The Young American 
Poets, Where Is Vietnam? The 
National Literary Anthology No. 
2, and The Major Young Poets. 

During the months of January 
and February Knott is appearing 
on the California Poetry Reading 
Circuit. He is being presented on 
the Santa Cruz campus by the 
Committee on Arts and Lectures 
in conjunction with the College 
Five poetry series. 
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with lower numbers may have 
a disproprotionately high en- 
listment rate. There is a court 
suit pending on the random- 
ness of this year’s random 
distribution. Some lawyers be- 
lieve that one of the provis- 
ions of the Selective Service 
Regulations may contradict 
the Military Selective Service 
Act of 1967. 

Nixon’s lottery plan has 
done something less than its 
stated goal of removing un- 
certainty for the nation’s draft 
elligible y o u t h. Students 
would be ill-advised to drop 
their deferments or allow 
them to expire. There may be 
provisions in the regulations 
which will serve as loopholes 
but this is by no means yet 
clear. They will have to wait 


for experience with the ad- 
ministrative details of the new 
regulations before they can be 
evaluated. 

Anyone wit h questions 
about the draft can receive in- 
formation at the Santa Cruz 
Draft Information Center, 202 
Lincoln St., phone 426-2698. 
The Center is open Tuesday 
through Saturday from 12:30 
to 5 p.m. 
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Soledad: cont. from page 1 


completely revamped: it meant 
that we just don’t buy Ameri- 
ca’s definition of a “‘criminal”’ 
(why are so many of them 
black?); it meant that all 
men should be free from O.G. 
Miller and his friends: and 
above all it meant that when 
the lines are drawn we are 
definitely on the side of the 
men whom society has con- 
demned. 

We also decided to hold a 
general meeting on campus 
Thursday night to explain 
what was happening and why. 
We saw the meeting as an 
educational experience for all 
concerned none of us had 
ever had any real contact with 
Soledad or its inmates; much 
was to be learned concerning 
the day to day living situation 
there. So we invited a man 
named Rick Hyland to come 
talk at the meeting. Rick was 
a prisoner at Soledad in 1967- 
68 convicted of armed rob- 
bery. He was released to San 
Jose, where he wasted no time 
organizing “Professors against 
the War” and the ‘*American 
Liberation Front” at San Jose 
State. After an extended has- 
sle with his parole board 
which included 3 weeks in 
jail, he moved to San Fran- 
cisco. There he became an 
organizer for the Peace and 
Freedom Party, and today he 
is the state vice-chairman. 

Rick asked for and got 
permission from his parole 
officer and district supervisor 
to come down here and talk 
to us about Soledad. The 
meeting was arranged, and a 
leaflet headed “free all pris- 
oners” and briefly explaining 
the situation at Soledad was 
circulated. Marty Munoz, a 
Merrill student who has, along 
with Dr. Ralph Guzman of 
Merrill and others, been work- 
ing with the prisoners at Sole- 
dad, invited some of the men 
involved with the educational 
counseling program there to 
come and talk also. The Cal- 
ifornia Rural Legal Assistance 
in Salinas, which has clients 
in Soledad, promised to send 
someone. 

On Thursday afternoon 
Rick Hyland was contacted 
by his district supervisor and 
told that he was denied per- 
mission to speak at Santa 
Cruz, a complete reversal of 
his initial decision. The reas- 
on for the switchwas that FBI 
intelligence sources hadre- 
ported to the parole board 
that Rick was going to come 
down here to “incite the stu- 
dents to riot at Soledad 
Prison.” 

This really shouldn’t sur- 
prise anyone. All too often 
when a radical, no matter 
how inactive he is, talks about 
his phone being tapped or his 
file in Washington is con- 
sidered paranoid. And yet 
here it is—agents on campus, 
I would imagine with the full 
sanction of our beloved pro- 


gressive Chancellor. It kind of 
makes you feel important. 

So the meeting, attended 
by close to 100 people, was 
held minus Rick Hyland. His 
absence meant that there was 
no one there who had actually 
ever been an inmate at Sole- 
dad prison. The only people 


there who could speak with 
“authority” were involved 
with the prison in an educa- 
tional capacity. Present there 
were Mr. Steele Wilson, a cor- 
rectional counselor; Mr. Char- 
les Crary, vice-principal of the 
educational programs at the 
prison; and a Mr. Miller, a 
high school teacher who also 
taught courses in the prison. 
Marty Munoz and other uni- 
versity people who had been 
working in the prison were 
also there. 

Mr. Wilson stated right in 
the beginning that we should 
not demonstrate. His reason 
was simply that it would do 
the prisoners more harm than 
good. There might be trouble 
at the demonstration that 
weuld get the administration 
even more up-tight than it 
already was: it might incite 
violence iuside the prison; it 
would just c a u s e added 
trouble where there’s too 
much trouble already and it 


wouldn't do any good, anyway. 


Marty argued that it might 
cuase a shut-down in_ the 
programs that it has taken so 
long to create. 

Immediately | i nes were 
drawn within the group. po- 
litical lines,although it seemed 
that few people realized it. 
One group, which included 
myself, believed that the pris- 
on system itself was at the 
core of the problem. We had 
a hard time seeing how edu- 
cational programs for the pris- 
oners could prevent murders 
such as the one on January 13, 
or improve the cages the 
prisoners live in, or change the 
nature of the guards, or do 
any number of things that 
having a well educated or 
“stable” prison population 
could not come close to 
changing (nowhere do the 
black demands say anything 
about educational programs). 
Similarly, we felt that a de- 
cent education could not be 
achieved under the present 
svstem of “criminal justice.” 


It is not the prisoners who 
need to be educated, but the 
prison officials. What the 
prisoners need is the ability 
to fight their oppression, not 
to live with it and even enjoy 
is 

B u t whenever someone 
spoke in those terms, especial- 
ly someone who had no his- 
tory of prison work, he was 
accused of using the prisoners 
to fit.'' er his own ends. Be- 
sides, now do we know what 
the prisoners want or even 
need? The threat of harm to 
the men we were trying to 
help was constantly repeated, 
and we had no “‘authoritative” 
way of countering it, other 
than our belief that they 
couldn’t be much worse off 
than they already were. 

To their credit, the people 
working at the prison seemed 
to agree with us that outside 
pressure was needed to bring 
about certain changes in the 
prison system-— they just didn’t 
want to rock their own boat. 
I think they were more afraid 
of losing their programs than 
they were concerned about 
the prisoners. They wanted 
change, but without trouble. 
At times I sensed a strong 
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feeling of self-rightuousness 
about the work they were 
doing. Thus, rather than deal- 
ing with our beliefs for what 
they were, we were accused of 
being crisis-oriented and ad- 
venturistic. Being a common 
criticism (at times very true) 
of the radical movement, I 
think it deserves an answer. 
I want to “help” the pris- 
oners of Soledad in any way 
I can. It’s true that my sud- 
den concern for that place in 
particular was sparked by the 
murders, but I honestly see 
no evil in that. I base my con- 
cern on a general outlook 
(ideology) as it relates to 
America. I cannot be every- 
where at once. For all intents 
and purposes | was unaware 
of Soledad’s existence until 
just recently, but that does 
not mean I sit on my ass and 
wait for something big to 
happen so that I can exploit 
the participants. I consider 
myself a radical and at times 
a revolutionary —I cannot see 
myself teaching prisoners how 
to “survive” in American so- 
ciety. My instincts tell me 


that they are the ones who 
can teach me how this country 
operates when it bares its 
fangs and drops any pretense 
of humanity. 

How can I best help them? 
By working with them to 
fight the system that controls 
their lives with an iron fist. 

But the criticism that we 
had made no previous effort 
to contact the prisoners was 
a valid one. We really could 
not categorically say that we 
were w or king with them 
through t his demonstration. 
We had acted very spontan- 
eously and with a feeling of 
immediacy--a demonstration 
must happen as soon as pos- 
sible in order to be effective 
(as it turns out, reporters 
from L.A. Times and the S.F. 
Chronicle were in Salinas at 
the time writing articles for 
their Sunday editions on Sole- 
dad. A demonstration then 
would have been very timely.) 
Certainly our only concern 
was not with the prisoners as 
individuals, and we should 
have been much more honest 
about that. I believe strongly 
in what we were doing, but I 
feel we could have been much 
more clear about it, both 
with those at the meeting and 
with ourselves. 

So the final decision of 
the meeting was to send a 
delegation of students to try 
to get into the prison and get 
at least a vague feeling for 
themselves of what the pris- 
oners want and don’t want, 
and to postpone the demon- 
stration until the next week. 


One last note: Friday’s 
demonstration had been an- 
nounced in the Tribe and the 
Barb, so a group of Santa 


Cruz people went down to 
see if anyone showed up from 
San Francisco. When they got 
there they were met by about 
20 cops. One person asked if 
this was common practice and 
was told no, this was a “‘spec- 
ial occasion.” The prison ad- 
ministration obviously does 
not want a demonstration— 
perhaps they are aware*of 
how effective it could be. 

Join the deviants! Free all 
prisoners! 
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Marti Bick on HUAC 


American fascism: reality now 


The Natl. Committee to 
Abolish HUAC (now HISC) 
has distributed a warning for 
action on the new bill HR 
14864, ‘‘Defense Facility and 
Industrial Security Act of 
1970.” 

Sponsors include seven 
members of the House Inter- 
nal Security Commiitee (for- 
merly the House Un-American 
Activities Committee) and the 
chairmen of the Rules and 
Armed Services Committees. 

Purportedly a bil to 
“tighten”? national security 
measures in defense facilities, 
it would make political con- 
formity a condition for em- 
ployment for millions of 
workers, technicians, scien- 
tists and educators. 

It would go far to recreate 
the insecurities of the Joe 
McCarthy era. 

HR 14864 has been re- 
ported out of the House Com- 
mittee on Internal Security 
and is on its way to the Rules 
Committee. It may reach the 
House floor in January when 
Congress reconvenes. It will 
probably pass unless there are 
quick and extensive protests. 

A revealing critique of this 
bill came from Congressman 
Louis Stokes of Ohio in late 
December of “69. He expres- 
sed deep concern over vio- 
lations of the basic right to 
employment. 

“This point,” he said, ‘“‘was 
at the foundation of the (Su- 
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the time of troubles 
through which this 
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“Dazzling...Devastating... 
Brilliant! Must be seen 
by anyone who cares 
about...modern movies!” 
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preme) Courts decision in the 
‘U.S. vs. Robel (1967)’ 

In the absence of more de- 
tailed guidelines, HR 14864 
can become a vehicle for 
arbitrary a on d_ capricious 
actions.’ 

He said further that ‘“Sec- 
tion 404 recites that it is the 
intension of Congress to pro- 
tect certain facilities against 
the risk of sabotage, espi- 
nage, and other acts of sub- 
version,” but ‘“‘section 402, 
subsection (5) defines an act 
of subversion as “. . .any 
act . . .which would tend to 
cause damage or injury to any 
facility or its production and 
services, whencommitted with 
intent .. . to effect any plan, 
policy, recommendation, di- 
rective, tactic or strategy of 
any Communist, Marxist-Len- 
inist, revolutionary scvialist, 
anarchist, nihilist. \.-zi, Faci- 
st or other organizaiion which 
has as a purpose the destruc- 
tion of the constitutional form 
of government of the United 
States.” 

The range of activity 
which, under this definition, 
would constitute an act of 
subversion is boundless. 

Under this language, for 
example, the president would 
be justified in barring a worker 
employed in a defense indus- 
try because he took part in 
peaceful picketing of a chem- 
ical company in protest of its 
manufacture of naplam. 

“It is apparent that the re- 
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sults of action taken under 
HR 14864 will not be con- 
fined to only a few employees 
in key industries. 

“Students a nd faculty 
members who express dis- 
agreement with the univers- 
ity’s involvement in defense 
work could be barred from 
campus. 

~The permissible grounds 
specified in section 405(c) 
for denying a person’s access 
to certain employment in- 
cludes the following: 

. . Such person’s pres- 
ent or past membership in, or 
affiliation or ASSOCIATION 
WITHANY ORGANIZATION 
AND SUCH OTHER ACTIV- 
ITIES, behavior, association, 
facts and conditions past or 
present, which are relevant to 
any determination to be made 
under the provisions of the 
section.” 

The congressmen also took 
note that investigations, pro- 
vided for in Section 405(c) 
“‘will spell the end of privacy 
in the lives of many.” 


by John Bryant 


‘*Merrily, merrily shall I live 
now/Wnder the blossom that 
hangs from the bough.” Thus 
sings Ariel, and ‘‘airy spirit” 
according to the Dramatis Per- 
sonae, in Shakespeare’s last 
play, “The Tempest’. The 
dream of freedom here ex- 
pressed, this bitter-sweet abil- 
ity to laugh at fate, seems 
strangely modern. Even the 
imagery of flower and song, 
storm and magic, which wea- 
ves the play together, might 
find its place easily in many a 
present-day folk-fest. Certainly 
this is an unusual finale for a 
symphony which includessuch 
movements as Lear and Ham- 
let, Macbeth and Othello. 

A production of “The 
Tempest’’, to be staged at Col- 
lege V Dining Commons Feb- 
ruary 26--March 1]—5, will 
underline those elements in 
the play dealing with power 
and freedom, tyranny and 
revolution. The power which 
Prospero wields over the other 
spirits of his enchanted isle 
will be represented by a new 
variety of technological mag-: 
ic; a parallel will be drawn be- 
tween the present day prob- 
lems created by man’s bur- 
geoning technology and the 
way in which Prospero has up- 
set the “‘spiritual ecology” of 
the play’s fantastic setting. 

Director Roderic Prindle is 
alsointerestedin Shakespeare’s 
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The Tempest to blow 
across UCSC stage 


own role as creative manipu- 
lator; Mr. Prindle may be 
doing a bit of manipulating 
himself. He leaves no doubt 
that he would liberate Pros- 
pero’s isle if it were possible, 
and it may well be. He stres- 
ses a largeness of scope in the 
Shakespearean plays, the mag- 
nitude of the action, the 
figures of speech which span a 
world. Mr. Prindle has acted 
in such roles as Hamlet, Lear, 
Falstaff, and Mercutio. He is 
spending his first year among 
the redwoods, having taught 
at UC Berkeley and acted in 
companies in New York and 
San Francisco. 

Principal players in the 
cast include: Prospero: Mark 
Dennis, Miranda: Catheline 
Smith, Areil: Kathy Martin, 
Kathy Wooden, Caliban: John 
Rickford, Scott Soares, An- 
tonio: Dan Lord, and Se- 
bastian: Thom Cayler. 


“The Tempest” has always 
been fair game for dramatic 
special effects, ever since its 
Elizabethan performances. In 
the old days, says Mr. Prindle. 
lightning was represented by 
flashes of gunpowder and 
whoever played a Sailor’s part 
was thoughroughly soaked by 
the time the first scene was 
over. Mr. Prindle’s plans are 
perhaps more subtle, but none 
the less intriguing. He prom- 
ises real magic, that is, Pros- 


Please turn to page 7. 


Continued from page 4 


Meher Baba’s story 


eral feeling that the fruition of 
Baba’s work had yet to be seen, 
that he had yet to break his 
Silence, and that his universal 
glorification as the Christ had yet 
to come. 

A major response to the para- 
dox of Baba’s followers’ reactions 
empahsized the absolute inde- 
pendence of Meher Baba (as God) 
from the body of Merwan S. Irani 
(Baba’s given name at birth). He 
once said: “Believe that I am the 
Ancient One. I am not this body 


you see . .. I am not limited by 
this form. It is only a coat that I 
put on when I visit you. I am in- 
finite Consciousness.” 

With this and other statements 
like. “I am your Real Self,” Me- 
her Baba explained to his fol- 
lowers that God was speaking 
through his particular ““God-Man.” 
His stress was on the omnipres- 
ence of himself as the Christ. 
Baba further explained that God 
took human form so that He might 
give a monumental spiritual push 
to humanity by. absorbing its ig- 
norance through the God-Man’s 
suffering, and by dispensing Divine 
Love through His contact with 
men as man. 


Baba’s predictions 


Through further questioning, 
it was found that Meher Baba had 
made some very relevant predic- 
tions in his “Final Declaration” 
givenin 1954. In it, Baba indicated 
that (1) a strange and serious dis- 
ease would attack his body, (2) he 
would suffer humiliation, (3) he 
would break his silence by uttering 
the “Word of Words,” (4) he 
would be florificd and (5) he 
would drop his body . 

In past conversations and dis- 
courses, Meher Baba was quite 
explicit about his humiliation, 
and about the subsequent testing 
period for his followers: 

“Now lIct me first explain 
what I mean by humiliation. Sup- 
pose you are loved by some one 
very dearly for several years and, 
one day when you happen to mect 
him, he suddenly begins to abuse 
you, kick you and spit in your 
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face. In the context*of your pre- 
vious relations with him, your 
plight becomes an example of 
humiliation. In the same way, if 
some persons, who have previously 


.adored me and raised me up to the 


skies in adoration for years, sud- 
denly turn against me and express 
extreme disdain for me by throw- 
ing me in filth, this will be another 
example of humiliation.” 

Many Baba lovers feel that the 
time for humiliation is now at 
hand. Meher Baba’s physical death 
will undoubtedly produce much 
scoffing. It would seem quite 
natural that critics will deride his 
apparent inability to prove that he 
is God, and will disparage him for 
not “breaking his silence.” 


Master's statements 


Yet various ones who _ have 
studied Meher Baba’s statements 
point out that Baba had again 
and again warned his lovers not to 
deny him at the critical time, to 
hold fast to his ‘“Daaman” (an 
analogy from Persian Sufi poetry 
meaning to maintain faith and 
obedience). For example, he has 
said, “At the time of Jesus, I 
uttered many warnings, yet none 
could grasp in advance about my 
crucificion ... You have read in 
the Gospels wherein Christ had 
said to His Apostles, ‘You will 
deny Me.” This did happen when 
Peter the chief apostle denied 
Jesus. The thing is that during the 
humiliation the circumstances will 
so array themselves that . . . you 
may even feel justified in leaving 
me.” 

Once more Baba warned: 
“Though all happenings are in the 
realm of illusion, a great so-called 
tragedy is facing me and my lovers. 
My long-expected humiliation is 
near at hand . . . The love, courage 
and faith of my lovers will be put 
to severe test, not by me but by 
Divine Law. Those who hold fast 
to me at the zenith of this crisis 
will transcend illusion and abide 
in Reality.” 

The response of Meher Baba’s 
immediate disciples and Western 
devotees becomes more logical in 
the light of these constant re- 
minders by Baba. Many have re- 


ferred back to Jesus’ crucifixion 
and the crisis of faith resolved 
three days later by His Manifes- 
tation as the Christ. 

If Meher Baba is the Avatar, 
history may be repeating itself. 
The future will tell; and the nature 
of the proof will be conclusive one 
way or the other. If he is not the 
Christ, the movement around him 
is destined for an inevitable death. 
But if he is that same Ancient One, 
his Manifestation will make that 
undeniably clear: ‘‘When I break 
my Silence, the impact will jolt 
the world out of its spiritual 
lethargy . . . What will happen 
when I break My Silence is what 
has never happend before . . . 
When I break My Silence, the 
world will come to know that I 
Am The One Whom They Were 
Waiting For!” 


Kibbutzim 


Continued from page 2. 
The students found that 
the kibbutzim had a different 


sense of direction than the 
college community, and a 
stronger purpose of commun- 
ity. “A kibbutznik,” said Tes- 
sa Fisher, a Merrill student, 
“could not understand how a 
U.S. college student could be 
unsure of his major or his 
position on the war in Viet- 
nam”. 

Attempts at communal liv- 
ing in America, and especial- 
ly at this campus can draw 
much from the kibbutz ex- 
perience in Israel. Communal 
living has worked well in 
Israel. As one kibbutznik put 
it: “Can America learn from 
Israel?” 
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Editor-in-chief 
The City On A Hill Press 
Sir: 

On the front page of the 
most recent issue of the PRESS 
(Jan. 15), you indicated in an 
editorial that you have once again 
discovered to whom belongs your 
“true obligation,” this time, it 
seems, with the students of UCSC 
turning up the lucky winners. In 
that editorial, you stated, ‘‘My 
experiences have led me to rec- 
ognize that my true obligation lies 
entirely and completely with the 
students of the Universtiy”. Then, 
on the second page, in another 
editorial, you advocated the al- 
location by the Intercollege Board 
of $10,000 to the Fund for the 
College of Malcolm X proclaiming 
that this action would not only 
benefit the proposed recipient of 
this money but would also have 
the effect of restoring the cred- 
ibility of the Intercollege Board. 

Such an incredibly disastrous 
proposal could only have been 
made by an editor-in-chief of 
The City On A Hill Press. Just 
how is it possible that credibility 
can be restored *o an organization 
which has never enjoyed that 
virtue, unless, of course, it is the 
restoration of the appearance of 
credibility that is the intended 
goal. Your suggestion that the 
Intercollege Board allocate $10, 
000 to the Fund for the College 
of Malcolm X is hauntingly similar 
to a proposal made last spring to 
link the funding of E.O.P. with 
the preservation and extension of 
the Intercollege Board. The latter 
proposal became a reality, and as 
as a result, all students are now 
compelled to surrender their con- 
trol of their money to the Inter- 
college Board is repressive in that 


RACER 


Continued from page 3. 


desire to instil the movie with sig- 
nificance and “meaning.” For in- 
stance, at one point Redford is 
going up a skilift and looks down 
in time to see another skier take a 
nasty spill. There is a cut back to 
Redford’s face which is blank and 
immobile. This was apparently 
supposed to show that he was cal- 
lous, egotistical, etc., but the fact 
is that Redford looks that way 
throughout the film, so it doesn’t 
really make any difference. 

When it all ends, the scenery 
and the skiing footage have stolen 
the show. Any time someone says 
of a western that “the scenery was 
nice,” that tells you all you need 
to know about it. The same can be 
said of Downhill Racer. 


Letter to the Editor 


page 7. 


itrestricts one’s individual freedom 
to donate to those causes which 
he deems worthy. As the recent 
referendum indicates, the vast 
majority of students are compelled 
to donate to a cause—the Inter- 
college Board—which they con- 
sider to betlespicable and worthy 
of nothing save a speedy dissolu- 
tion. 

The Intercollege Board was 
very clever last spring in designing 
the scheme for its preservation. 
By linking a generally popular 
cause such as the continued and 
expanded funding of E.O.P. with 
a generally unpopular cause such 
as the continuation of the Inter- 
college Board, the members of 
said Board forced the students to 
vote for its continuance. 


Now that the Intercollege Board 
is beginning to weaken under the 
crushing burden of student opin- 
ion, you, Sir, are suggesting that 
the Board allocate the $10,000 
to the Fund for the College of 
Malcolm X, the hoped-for result, 
I suppose, being the anethetiza- 
tion of the students and the easing 
of unfavorable student opinion 
against the Intercollege Board. 
Once again, the attempt is made 
to link a supposedly popular 
cause—the allocation of $10,000 
to the Fund for College of Mal- 
colm X-—with a decidedly unpop- 
ular one —the revival of the Inter- 
college Board. I, Sir, do not be- 
lieve that this scheme will succeed. 
I believe that the students of UCSC 
will recognize it for what it is—a 
subtle means of perpetrating the 
existence of an illegitimate, irre- 
sponsible, inept and corrupt gov- 
ernment upon the student body 
of UCSC. 

Sincerely yours, 

John T. Doolittle 

Stevenson College 


Editor’s Note: Members 
of the Venceremos Brig- 
ade have asked that we 
wait on publication until 
their legal situation on 
campus becomes clarified. 


Tempest 


Continued from page 6. 


pero’s incantations and spells 
will be as authentic as re- 
search can make them; the 
black arts (in a new sense) 
will come to 4anta Cruz. 

Mark the date: a new kind 
of storm at Santa Cruz, start- 
ing February 26. 
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The great refusal: from page 4 


erica has assumed a number of 
different forms: “hippies”, “‘pol- 
iticos”, ‘‘astrology freaks’? and 
“dopers” are the categories of the 
refusing generation. 

The categories aren’t discrete. 
Certain themes like dope, long 
hair, balling and music run through 
them. We’ve replaced ‘‘fatherland”’ 
and ‘‘mother-country” with ‘“‘bro- 
ther” and “sister”. Handshakes are 
out—hugging is in. And, we've 
institutionalized the midnight-to- 
dawn conversation. Generally, our 
survival techniques are ‘‘positive”’; 
insulting someone’s mother is un- 
heard of. 

The question that concerns me, 
however, is whether good will, 
good music and good dope are 
good enough. Are we not accept- 
able to this society precisely be- 
Cause we accept our acceptability? 
Have we not compromised the 
Great Refusal into a small-scale 
complaint? Have we not sacrificed 
living, for a “new”, “improved” 
technique of survival? 

If there really was a time when 
men were really men, then sev- 
eral years ago freaks were really 
freaks. Every long hair knew every 
other long hair, and dope was a 
scarcity item limited to the in- 
trepid few. But, city councils not- 
withstanding, hair and dope are 
in increasing abundance cvery- 
where. Getting busted for grass is 
almost respectable: even the daugh- 
ter of a presidential candidate 
(McGovern) is picked up for 
smoking the vile weed. 

In effect, America has swal- 
lowed us up. Among other things 
(heh heh), she’s an amoeba that 
stretches her—as it were—greedy, 
bloody pseudopods over and a- 
round anything that trices to get 
outside her. And, to continue 
challenging her is to risk being 


‘beaten down. But, to accept her 


amnipotence is to be _ beaten 
down. For if she has flexibly ad- 
justed to our challenge, we have 
groovily adjusted to her domi- 
nation and unfreedom. 

Dope and Dylan are certainly 
far superior as survival techniques 
than shacking. They ’re even bet- 
ter than the alcohol and Bing 
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Crosbys of our parent’s era. But 
survival isn’t and shouldn’t be 
—what we’re after. Freedom is. 
And freedom is more than the 
right to ball or smoke dope or 
listen to a stereo. 

Essentially , freedom should be 
the ability to understand and fol- 
low our own perceptions and 
feelings. If nothing else— and it 
certainly is much else—the history 
of civilization has been the history 
of the distortion and perversion of 
our own gut-level instincts. Eco- 
nomic necessity, religion, and so 
on have all forced us to repress 
those instincts, and, in their place, 
they’ve instilled self-hatred, guilt 
and feelings of unworth and alien- 
ation. 

America, therefore, is a para- 
dox, a contradiction. The society 
is SO organized that the institutions 
and methods of socialization are 
extremely well-developed. Yet, on 
the other hand, it is that same 
organization—particularly in ref- 
erence to technology—that con- 
tains the key to hur . __. society 
in which the very pic conditions to 
that society, 1.c. an abundance of 
food, clothing, and other basic 
material goods, are possible. 

By itself, however, the pos- 
sibility of material post-scarcity 
is not enough. People today have 
no control over the institutions of 
society and, ultimately, their lives. 
An open, spontaneous five year 
old becomes a behavior problem 
in school is she stays open and 
spontaneous. And, five hours a 
day, five days a week, for twelve 
or sixteen or twenty years of 
avoiding being a behavior prob- 
lem breaks down and represses 
that openness and spontancity. 
Thus, we get a society of people 
who intellectually and unemction- 
ally debate whether ten or 20 
million people will be killed in a 
nuclear war. At worst, they sup- 
port that killing. At best, they in- 
tellectually condemn it, and do 
nothing about it. 


There is probably nothing that 
the American government could 
do that would stir up the popu- 
lace. As a people, we've been so 
objectified and dehumanized that 
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taking action on anything outside 
our immediate sphere of influence 
is out of the question. Without 
being too melodramatic, one can 
gain a glimpse of the mentality 
which produced, condoned, or 
certainly did little about genocide 
in concentration camps. 

Thus, to divorce our under- 
standing from our actions is to de- 
humanize ourselves. To believe 
something and not to act is what 
this society is all about. Some- 
times it’s called academic free- 
dom or freedom of speech; trans- 
lating word into deed, however, is 
to step beyond the self-sustaining 
“reasonable channels” which the 
society sets up. 

Several months ago in Berk- 
eley the people acted, the People’s 
Park war began. But, it was more 
than simply a battle over a piece of 
turf. Institutionally, it was the 
right to create and run our own 
affairs; psychologically, it was 
breaking through a bit of im- 
posed repression. For the fence 
around the park is in many ways 
symbolic of the fences in our mind. 
Our superegos are internal codes 
of law and order. And, being 
socialized into us, they are not of 
our choosing and thereby re- 
pressive. 

In effect, the near-revolution 
in France last year was an attempt 
to create a People’s Nation. And, 
the Great Refusal is the inter- 
national beginning and manifesta- 
tion of an attempt to create a 
People’s World. Obviously, no 
one’s taking bets on its success. 
But, likewise obvious, more and 
more people are realizing the va- 
lidity of Danny Cohn-Bendit’s 
statement that being a revolution- 
ary is the best way to live. It’s 
certainly not the easicst way, but 
then we’ve already .rejected a sim- 
ple going along with the system. 

“A joint, a record, and thou” 
was an important step in the 
Great Refusal. But changes in life 
style dont ’t necessarily imply 
changes in living, and that’s where 
we cither win or lose. Freedom, 
like revolution, is a process rather 
than a state; to get hung up or 
fixated on any one stage is to 
blow the whole thing. And, more 
importantly, it is in the very act 
of acting that the qualitative 
changes in life begin to occur. 
Smoking may alter consciousness, 
but only living—which includes 
smoking — really liberates those 
feelings and instincts which have 
been barred from — or distorted 
in — consiciousness. 

Kids are naturally stoned. “Ad- 
ults” — a term which someday 
should become meaningless 
should likewise be naturally stoned. 
History shows that no amount of 
external repression or its corol- 
lary, internal guilt and self-hatred 
have ever stopped people from 
acting to create a world in which 
that would be possible. Materially , 
we must transform the present 
technology and institutions into 
instruments of social betterment; 
psychologically, we must break 
down those mental fences and let 
through what is basic in us. We 
must speak the unspeakable, think 
the unthinkable, feel the unfeel- 
able, and do the undoable. And, 
although it sounds like a chorus 
from an old Frank Sinatra record, 
if you think about it, that’s what 
the nitty-gritty of revolution is all 
about. 
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Young Republicans 


Continued from page 3 


protection of private property 
is not worth human lives; 
there are principles that to be 
achieved require the sacrifice 
of human lives.” 

M or gan and Doolittle 
thought that the Regents’ 
action in firing Communist 
Angela Davis was “‘the correct 
one.” They are in agreement 
with the governor’s analysis 
that there should be no politi- 
cal test on faculty hiring, but 
membership in the Commu- 
nist party is not political per 
se in the framework as we 
know it” since it involves 
“allegiance to another coun- 
try 
On the question of minori- 
ty admission, the Republicans 
felt that ‘“‘standards should 
not be lowered in the admis- 
sions process- the time to get 
at minority problems is in the 
elementary schools where one 
should foster competition and 


instill a sense of community re- 


sponsibility.”’ Likewise, there 
is ‘‘no particular use”’ for black 
studies programs and colleges; 
because there should be no 
special distinction between 
the races. 

When asked about student 


power, Doolittle voiced his 
support of Chancellor Mc- 
Henry’s proposed tri-partite 
plan (5 administrators, 5 fac- 
ulty, and 5 students, with the 
power to recommend) because 
“the administration has been 
reluctant to act decisively — 
it’s been wishy-washy.” The 
Republicans would hope for 
stronger enforcement of cer- 
tain guidelines, especially in 
regard to the spending of stu- 
dent funds, for ‘‘the radicals 
object to too much control, 
I object to not enough.”’ 

However, the Republicans 
do have ‘‘a certain amount in 
common with the radicals— 
the emphasis on individual 
liberties. We’re opposed to the 
draft, we want to decentralize 
government and return it to 
the people.’ But the radicals 
“confuse individual liberty 
with individual welfare’? and 
hence support government in- 
tervention in such areas as 
the grape boycott. Further- 
more, they don’t realize that 
“if you have an end, you must 
exert self-control. . .the rad- 
icals don’t see clearly when 
they attempt to step outside 
the system.” 


Cultural arrogance 


Continued from page | 
citing visits to Ghana in West 
Africa and Nairobi, Kenya in 


East Africa. 

There will be a two-week 
program in West Africa, ar- 
ranged in cooperation with 
the University of Ghana, fol- 
lowed by two weeks in East 
Africa at the University of 
East Africa, Nairobi, Kenya. 
The study/tour begins in Lon- 
don with an orientation pro- 
gram at the School of Ori- 
ental and African Studies, 
University of London and 
ends with a relaxed visit in 
Paris before returning to Cal- 
ifornia on August 4. 

Dr. Fred Warren will lead 
the group. Academic credit 
equivalent to 5 semester units 
will be available. Because this 
study/tour has been designed 
to provide the opportunity 
to participate in workshops 
in Africa in which African 
drumming, songs and dances 
will be learned by doing, as 
well as the chance to enjoy 
personal contacts with Afri- 
cans, enrollment will be lim- 
ited to 25. 

Cost for THE SOUNDS 
OF BLACK AFRICA--EAST 
AND WEST study/tour, in- 


Headlamps 


CAMPUS 
SHELL SERVICE 


1088 HIGH STREET 


cluding round trip fare on 
Air France from San Fran- 
cisco/Los Angeles, rooms, all 
meals in Africa, hotels and 
continental breakfast in Lon- 
don and Paris, as well as tu- 
ition, is $1690. 

For further information 
about the tour, write Univers- 
ity of California Extension, 
Dept. B, Santa Cruz, Calif- 
ornia 95060 or call (408) 
429-2351. 


OULD YOU LIK 


TO START YOUR 


OWN CHURCH? 


We will furnish you with 
a Church Charter and you 
can start your own church. 
Headquarters of UNIVERSAL 
LIFE CHURCH will keepre- 
cords of your church and 
file with the federal govern- 
ment and furnish you a tax- 
ment and furnish you a tax 
exempt status - all you have 
to do is report your activ- 
ities to headquarters four 
times a year. Enclose a 
free will offering. 
UNIVERSAL LIFE CHURCH 
BOX 6575 

HOLLYWOOD, Fa. ‘33021 


from UC campus 
426-3338 


~” STATE LICENSED FOR: 
Smog Control # A 103107 
Brake Adjusting + C-2-355_ 


SPECIALIZING IN: 


bab aol cuaehens my ee anne @ Engineering Supplies Scientific Tune—ups Tires 

2150 GREEN STREET vag Using Sun Equiptment Accessories 
after 6 and weekends) BOWMAN— Vaca mec 

San Francisco, Calif.94123 FORGEY STATIONER De hae a ae ertenes 


Front end work R oad Service 


7 € © . 
(319 Pacific Aveag Pick-up ana Delivery 


CHARTERS VO JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, AFRICA 
D. AVAILABL 


